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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

NEW BANNERS 

JHAT are we to do with war — all these wars 
and rumors of wars which absorb man's in- 
terests and energies, waste his treasure, and 
interrupt his proper modern business — the 
business of making a more habitable world, 
and more beautiful and noble men and women to live in it? 
What are we to do with this stupid and violent interruption, 
which fills our eyes with ruin, our ears with noise, our nostrils 
with sickening stenches, and our minds with pompous and 
brutal melodrama? War which, as it destroys and maims 
and kills, is in no other detail so disgusting as in its mon- 
strous pretense of heroism. Heroism ! — the big bully merely 
shows us how many heroes we have by destroying them; 
merely brings out tragic evidence of the heroism which 
existed in its victims before the guns mangled them, heroism 
which should have been preserved for the slow struggles of 
peace. 

"Europe will be born again through this war" — thus I 
have heard people rhapsodize; "she will rise purified and 
illumined" — etc., etc., in minute detail. Ah, when the arti- 
ficial stimulus ceases that produced all the bitter rapture and 
agony, will not men and nations have to resume their old 
tasks, their old lives, but with heavier burdens to carry, and 
under harsher conditions than before? As Bernard Shaw's 
war hero says in O' Flaherty, V. C: 
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I see no great "differ" myself. It's all the fight and the excite- 
ment, and when that quiets down they'll go back to their natural 
devilment and be the same as ever. 

Or, as Gaudier-Brzeska, the young French sculptor of 

genius who died in the trenches, said more nobly : 

With all the destruction that works around us, nothing is changed, 
even superficially. Life is the same strength, the moving agent that 
permits the small individual to assert himself. 

The bursting shells, the volleys, wire-entanglements, projectors, 
motors — the chaos of battle — do not alter in the least the outlines 
of the hill we are besieging. It would be folly to seek artistic 
emotions amid these little works of ours — this paltry mechanism 
which serves as a purge to over-numerous humanity. 

So there is more joy in heaven over one little sweat-shop 
sewing girl who rebels than over ninety-and-nine V. C.'s won 
at the point of a bayonet. And there is more hope for 
humanity in the present very definite movement for increase 
of beauty and joy in our lives, than in the triumphant march 
of a thousand armies. 

One conspicuous phase of this movement — the many-sided 
struggle to abolish poverty — may not be in Poetry's prov- 
ince; but another phase, the impulse toward civic beauty, is 
the beginning of a richer life in this country which will 
bring a renaissance of all the arts. Therefore the sense of 
joy, of spiritual expansion, which came to me during a 
recent visit, one fine summer Sunday, to Chicago's new 
Municipal Recreation Pier, seemed to bear a direct relation 
to Poetry. Here, in this beautiful assemblage of vast halls 
and towers, out-door courts and colonnades, reaching out 
into the cool blue lake as a spacious refuge from dust and 
heat, from toil and struggle and ugliness — here was the proof 
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of a new movement in our democracy, proof that the people 
are beginning to express in definite, concrete form their 
demand for beauty. 

In other cities I should have found other motives for 
this train of thought; even in Chicago I might have taken 
my text from the long chain of playground parks, or the new 
architectural f raming-in of Grant Park, both prophetic of 
the future beauty of one of the great cities of the world. 
Everywhere the public impulse toward city planning, toward 
more open spaces and park areas, more free music and dancing, 
more masques, pageants, expositions, and other festivals of 
peace — all this is part of the real forward march of modern 
armies, the real struggle of our time toward the light. 

The organization of society for rapid, effective and beau- 
tiful movement in peace, as hitherto it has frequently been 
organized for such movement in war — that is the modern 
problem, a problem worth the devotion of our best minds, 
our richest treasure. Such devotion will destroy war at 
last by stripping it of its ancient glamour. Men live by 
dreams, by the ever elusive dream of beauty. Give them 
dreams more beautiful and heroic than their long-cherished 
vision of the glory of war, and they will put away war like a 
worn-out garment, and unite for conquests really glorious, for 
the advance toward justice and beauty in the brotherhood 
of nations. H. M. 
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